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FOREIGN 
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CONFERENCE. 

How  the  Western  Powers 
prevented  agreement. 


FOR  three  weeks,  from  October  27  to 
November  16,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  met  in  Geneva  in  accordance 
with  the  directive  issued  by  the  four 
Heads  of  Government  after  their  July 
meeting. 

They  had  a  frank  and  comprehensive 
discussion  on  the  three  items  of  their 
agenda  :  European  Security  and  Ger¬ 


many  ;  Disarmament  ;  and  Development 
of  Contacts  between  East  and  West. 

But  they  failed  to  arrive  at  any  agree¬ 
ment  on  any  of  these  items  and  only 
agreed  to  report  the  result  of  their  dis¬ 
cussions  to  their  respective  Heads  of 
Government  and  to  recommend  that  the 
future  course  of  the  Foreign  Ministers’ 
discussions  should  be  settled  through 
diplomatic  channels. 


Why  was  such  little  progress  made  after  the  high  hopes 
raised  in  the  July  conference  of  Heads  of  Governments? 


THE  best  answer  to  this  question  has 
been  given  by  the  well-known  U.S.  colum¬ 
nist  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  who  has 
accused  the  Western  Powers  of  ignoring 
the  true  spirit  of  Geneva  and  of  refusing  to 
negotiate. 

“  The  terms  that  Mr.  Dulles  took  to 
Geneva,”  wrote  Mr.  Lippmann  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  “  would  have  been 
excellent  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  surren¬ 
dered  unconditionally.  His  terms  ig¬ 
nored  entirely  the  true  spirit  of  Geneva 
which  was  that  since  nothing  can  now  be 
settled  by  force,  it  is  necessary  to  man¬ 
oeuvre,  to  bargain  and  to  trade.  The 
Western  terms  at  Geneva  had  in  them  no 
room  for  manoeuvre,  no  material  for 
bargaining,  no  chance  for  trading. 

“  The  real  spirit  of  Geneva  is  however 
very  much  with  us,”  he  continued,  “as 
much  today  as  before  Mr.  Molotov  made 
his  statements  and  it  affects  deeply  and 
radically  the  relations  between  the  Soviet 
system  and  our  own.” 

A  very  similar  view  was  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  newspaf  er, 
Pravda  when  it  said  :  “  Because  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  accept  automatically  every 
Western  proposal,  there  are  people  who 
are  saying  the  Geneva  spirit  has  vanished. 


But  that  the  Geneva  spirit  is  still  alive  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  an  ever-growing 
number  of  people  in  the  West  demand 
agreement  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
security.” 

The  refusal  of  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  Mr.  Macmillan  to  try  and  reach 
agreement  at  Geneva  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  security  was  even  more  blatant 
than  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Dulles.  For  in 
the  course  of  the  conference,  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Molotov  made  it 
clear  he  wanted  to  accept  many  of  the 
original  British  proposals. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  The 
Geneva  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
was  preceded  by  the  biggest  barrage  of 
speeches  from  U.S.  and  British  Admirals 
and  Generals,  attacking  the  Geneva  spirit 
and  calculated  to  wreck  any  possibility 
of  agreement. 

The  barrage  started  on  October  1 0  when 
the  14  Atlantic  Pact  Defence  Ministers 
met  in  Paris  together  with  a  whole  bevy  of 
Atlantic  Pact  naval,  army  and  air  force 
commanders.  This  was  the  first  time 
since  the  formation  of  the  Pact  that  such  a 
meeting  had  been  held. 

Starting  with  British  General  Sir  John 
Whiteley  and  U.S.  Admiral  Wright  they 


launched  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  same  declaring  that  they 
envisaged  “no  possible  reductions”  in 
Atlantic  Pact  forces. 

The  aim  of  these  attacks  was  disclosed 
by  Reuter’s  news  agency  report  from 
Paris  which  said  that  they  were  “con¬ 
sidered  by  observers  to  be  aimed  at 
counter-balancing  any  public  and  political 
relaxation  which  might  have  been  induced 
by  the  Geneva  atmosphere.  The  ob¬ 
servers  also  believed  that  the  military 
authorities  were  anxious  to  have  their 
warnings  publicised  particularly  in  Britain, 
where  the  announcement  of  a  reduction 
in  the  armed  forces  might  tend  to  encou¬ 
rage  further  paring  in  defence  expenditure 
both  there  and  in  Europe.” 

On  October  12th,  Field  Marshall 
Montgomery  joined  in  the  barrage  with  a 
speech  to  the  Royal  United  Service  Ins¬ 
titution  demanding  the  preparations  of 
plans  for  a  global  East-West  war,  with 
the  United  States  in  overall  political  and 
military  command. 

From  the  U.S.  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Dulles  and  the  Air  Force  Chief  of 

What  did  this 

THE  directive  made  it  clear  that  the 
settlement  of  the  German  question  must 
be  carried  out  within  the  framework  of 
European  security,  and  placed  European 
security  first  in  the  list  of  items  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  thus  making  Germany  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  setting  up  of  a  European 
security  system. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
European  security,”  said  the  directive, 

“  the  Ministers  are  instructed  to  consider 
various  proposals  including  the  following  : 

A  security  pact  for  Europe  or  for  a  part  of 
Europe,  including  provision  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  by  member  nations  of  an 
obligation  not  to  resort  to  force  and  to 
deny  assistance  to  an  aggressor  ;  limi¬ 
tation,  control  and  inspection  in  regard  to 
armed  forces  and  armaments  ;  establish¬ 
ment  between  East  and  West  of  a  zone 
in  which  the  disposition  of  armed  forces 
will  be  subject  to  mutual  agreement; 
and  also  to  consider  other  possible  pro¬ 
posals  pertaining  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem.” 

On  Germany,  the  directive  pointed  out 


Staff,  General  Twining  joined  in  the 
chorus  with  Admiral  Mountbatten  backing 
it  up  in  a  speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Ship¬ 
ping  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  was  with  this  background  that  the 
Western  Foreign  Ministers,  Mr.  Dulles, 
Mr.  Macmillan  and  M.  Piny  met  in  Paris 
on  October  24  and  25  for  a  pre-Geneva 
ganging-up  meeting  at  which  it  is  now 
evident  they  agreed  on  putting  terms  to 
the  Soviet  Union  which  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Lippmann,  “  they  knew,  which  their 
experts  knew,  which  every  correspondent 
knew,  were  not  negotiable.” 

This  policy  was  the  so-called  policy  of 
“  negotiating  from  strength  ”  which  was 
intended  to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  unconditionally  to  Western  terms, 
backed  by  the  threat  of  the  Western  armed 
forces  and  above  all  the  threat  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  war.  This  was  entirely 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Geneva  and  to  the 
letter  of  the  directives  issued  to  the 
Foreign  Ministers  by  th  eHeads  of  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  summit  conference 
in  July. 

directive  say  ? 

that  all  were  agreed  that  “the  settlement 
of  the  German  question  of  the  reunifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany  by  means  of  free  elections 
shall  be  carried  out  in  conformity  with 
the  national  interests  of  the  German 
people  and  the  interests  of  European 
security.”  It  also  provided  for  “consul¬ 
tation  with  other  interested  parties.” 

On  disarmament,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
to  “take  accountof  the  views  and  proposals 
advanced  by  the  Heads  of  Government  at 
this  conference  and  to  consider  whether 
the  four  Governments  can  take  any  further 
useful  initiative  in  the  field  of  disarma¬ 
ment.” 

On  the  development  of  East-West 
contacts  they  were  told  to  get  their  experts 
to  study  measures  “  which  could  (a) 
bring  about  a  progressive  elimination  of 
barriers  which  interfere  with  free  com¬ 
munications  and  peaceful  trade  between 
people,  and  (b)  bring  about  such  freer 
contacts  and  exchanges  as  are  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  countries  and  peoples 
concerned.” 


Why  was  there  no  agreement  on  European  security  ? 


FROM  the  beginning  of  the  conference 
the  Western  Ministers  insisted  on  re¬ 
versing  the  order  of  the  first  item  of  the 
agenda  to  try  and  make  the  establishment 
of  a  European  security  system  dependent 
on  the  reunification  of  Germany,  and  they 
showed  that  they  understood  reunification 
to  mean  swallowing  up  of  Eastern  Ger¬ 


many  by  the  West  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  whole  of  Germany  in  the  Atlantic 
Pact  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  attitude  was  completely  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  heads  of 
government  directive  which  made  the 
reunification  of  Germany  dependent  on 
European  security. 
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The  Western  plan  for  a  so-called 
*  ‘  Treaty  of  Assurance  ’  ’  provided  nothing 
approaching  a  European j  security  pact. 
It  provided  for  no  assistance  to  any 
state  threatened  with  aggression,  other 
than  bringing  the  aggression  “  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations,  and  seek 
such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  or  to  restore  peace  and  security.” 

Worst  of  all  the  plan  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Treaty  by  stages  in  conjunction 
with  the  reunification  of  Germany,  speci¬ 
fically  declared  that  the  final  stage  of  the 
plan  would  only  become  effective  “  when 
a  reunified  Germany  decides  to  enter  the 
Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Western  European 
Union.” 

Even  the  Manchester  Guardian  was 
forced  to  declare;  “  One  cannot  help 
hearing  the  Western  proposals  with  a 
sinking  feeling.  They  are  too  obviously 
a  gamesman’s  move.  They  are  cynical 
and  hypocritical.  Unless  our  diplomacy 
is  aiming  at  a  horse-trading  bargain  in  the 
most  hard-faced  fashion,  it  can  achieve 
nothing  but  a  deadlock  by  this  approach. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  under  all 
their  fine  words  about  patient  conciliation 
there  has  been  a  strain  of  mockery.” 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Molotov  made  three  distinct  attempts  to 
get  agreement  on  a  European  Security 
Treaty,  in  the  course  of  which  he  adopted 
many  of  the  proposals  put  forward  by  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  himself  during  the  summit 
conference. 

When  the  Western  Powers  opposed  a 
pact  which  would  include  all  the  states 
of  Europe,  Mr.  Molotov  suggested  “  a  more 
limited  group  of  states  ”— an  idea  put 

Why  was  thsre  no  ag 

THE  Western  Powers  claim  that  this 
was  because  the  Soviet  Union  intended 
to  “  communize  the  whole  of  Germany,” 
but  the  merest  glance  at  Mr.  Molotov’s 
speech  on  this  subject  shows  how  false 
such  a  claim  is. 

Mr.  Molotov  pointed  out  that  Germany 
had  been  divided  for  ten  years  and  that 
during  this  ten  years,  the  two  parts  of 
Germany  had  developed  different  social, 
political  and  economic  systems,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Four  Powers  to 
recognise  this  fact. 

That  was  why  he  proposed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  all- German  Council  com¬ 
posed  of  the  representatives  of  the  East 
and  West  German  Parliaments  which 
would  discuss  ways  of  improving  day-to- 
day  contact  between  them  and  set  up 
mixed  committees  to  settle  questions  of 
culture,  communications  and  commerce 
and  other  matters. 

This  would  pave  the  way  for  the  re¬ 
unification  of  Germany  as  a  peaceful  and 


forward  first  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden. 

He  proposed  that  under  such  a  pact, 
any  state  victim  of  aggression  should  have 
real  guarantees  “  to  render  each  other 
mutual  assistance,  including  military 
assistance,”  in  place  of  the  vague  phrases 
of  the  Western  “  Treaty  of  Assurance.” 

He  took  up  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  establishment  of  a  zone  in 
Europe  between  East  and  West,  where 
there  would  be  limitation  and  inspection 
of  arms  and  armed  forces.  This  had  been 
boosted  by  the  British  Government  as  a 
plan  under  which  all  Germany  would  be 
included  in  such  a  zone,  and  that  the 
dividing  line  would  be  the  existing  line 
between  East  and  West  Germany,  which 
Mr.  Molotov  supported. 

But  the  Western  Powers  would  have 
none  of  it,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  during  their  Paris  ganging-up  meeting 
the  Western  Ministers  had  thrown  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  and  his  plan  on  to  the 
scrap  heap. 

The  Western  Ministers  just  stuck  to 
their  demand  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  must 
remain  and  any  reunified  Germany  must 
be  included  in  it.  When  Mr.  Molotov 
challenged  them  to  say  why,  if  the  Atlantic 
Pact  was  only  defensive,  they  refused  to 
admit  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Macmillan 
feebly  claimed  that  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  were 
different  from  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  further  confirmed  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  saying  for  a  long  time, 
and  what  the  world  knows  to  be  true, 
namely  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  a  military 
organisation  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

ement  on  Germany  ? 

democratic  state  and  also  ensure  that  the 
German  militarists  would  never  again 
be  in  a  position  to  threaten  the  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  on 
Germany,  Mr.  Molotov  proposed  that  the 
four  Ministers  should  hear  the  views  of 
the  representatives  of  both  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  but  the  Western  Powers  refused 
and  by  so  doing  again  violated  the  direc¬ 
tive  which  specifically  instructed  them 
to  consult  with  interested  parties. 

Mr.  Molotov  said  that  naturally  there 
could  be  no  agreement  on  taking  away 
from  the  people  of  Eastern  Germany, 
the  plants,  factories,  land  and  natural 
resources  which  had  been  nationalised 
and  which  were  now  the  property  of  the 
people.  But  he  insisted  that  the  all- 
German  Council  he  proposed  should  not 
interfere  with  the  existing  regime  in 
either  part  of  Germany. 

“  The  proposal  for  the  creation  of  an 
all-German  Council,”  he  said,  “  takes 
into  account  the  conditions  really  existing 


in  Germany  and  actually  leads  to  the 
rappochement  and  to  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  of  prerequisites  for  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  Germany,  not  infringing  upon 
the  interests  of  either  of  the  existing 
German  states,  without  interfering  with 


the  social  orders  which  at  present  exist 
in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
in  the  German  Federal  Republic.” 

This  no  more  resembles  a  plan  “  to 
communize  the  whole  of  Germany,”  than 
the  man  in  the  moon. 


Why  no  agreement  on  Disarmament  ? 


HERE  again  the  Soviet  Union  put 
forward  proposals  very  largely  based  on 
the  original  Anglo-French  proposals  of 
June,  1954.  In  the  spirit  of  compromise, 
although  it  considered  that  the  banning 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  was  the 
most  important  item  on  which  to  get 
agreement,  it  agreed  to  the  Western 
proposal  that  a  start  should  be  made  with 
conventional  weapons  and  a  limitation 
of  armed  forces. 

And  so  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Molotov  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  plan  : 

1.  Cut  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.. 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  to  1,000,000— 
1,500,000,  those  of  Britain  and  France  to 
650,000  and  those  of  other  states  to 
150,000—200,000  ; 

2.  After  75  per  cent  of  the  agreed 
reduction  in  armed  forces  and  conven¬ 
tional  arms  had  been  carried  out,  prohibit 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  ; 

3.  As  soon  as  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  had  started,  the  Big 
Four  “  shall  solemnly  pledge  themselves 
not  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  except  in 
defence  against  aggression  on  a  decision 
of  the  Security  Council. 

4.  All  States  possessing  atomic  and 


hydrogen  weapons  shall  discontinue  tests 
of  these  weapons  ; 

5.  Effective  international  control  shall 
be  established  ; 

6.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  an 
international  disarmament  convention, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.,  Britain  and 
France  shall  “  assume  an  obligation  not  to 
be  first  the  to  use  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  against  any  country.” 

The  Soviet  plan  also  provided  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  various  proposals  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Britain  France  and  the  U.S. 
including  President  Eisenhower’s  aerial 
inspection  plan. 

The  Western  Powers,  however,  re¬ 
fused  even  to  subscribe  to  a  moral  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
thus  making  it  quite  clear  that  they  wanted 
to  reserve  the  right  to  use  them. 

There  was  not  a  word  in  the  Western 
proposals  about  putting  an  end  to  the  arms 
race,  not  a  word  about  the  reduction  of 
armaments,  not  a  word  about  the  need  to 
prohibit  atomic  weapons. 

The  Western  proposals  just  suggested 
study  of  every  subject  under  disarmament, 
thus  taking  the  whole  matter  back  to  1946. 


Why  no  agreement  on  the  development  ©f  East-West 

contacts  ? 


THE  directive  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  question  of  the  removal  of  existing 
restrictions  on  East-West  trade  was  the 
first  matter  to  be  settled  under  this  head. 
But  the  Western  Powers  made  it  clear 
from  the  start  that  they  v/ould.  not  even 
agree  to  discuss  their  ban  on  the  export  of  a 
very  large  number  of  items  of  machinery, 
chemical,  metals  and  electrical  and  other 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People’s  Democracies. 

Given  that  refusal  to  discuss  such  an 


important  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  East- West  commercial  contacts,  the 
discussion  of  the  other  items  was  bound 
to  result  in  deadlock. 

The  Western  Powers  spoke  a  great 
deal  about  “  free  exchange  of  ideas,” 
but  this  boiled  down  to  a  demand  for 
freedom  for  the  reactionary  emigres  from 
the  People’s  Democracies  to  carry  out 
subversion,  spying  and  sabotage  against 
the  peoples  of  their  countries. 


What  of  the  future  ? 


THE  Foreign  Ministers’  Conference 
ended  without  any  substantial  decisions 
being  adopted.  But  it  drew  world  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  which  have  to  be 
solved  if  peace  is  to  be  ensured. 

As  Mr.  Molotov  said  in  his  concluding 
remarks  :  “  It  is  not  only  obstacles  that 

now  become  more  discernible  but  also  the 
broad  possibilities  which  exist  for  the 


successful  settlement  of  such  problems 
as  ensuring  European  security,  dis¬ 
armament,  the  settlement  of  the  German 
question,  the  expansion  of  economic  and 
cultural  ties  between  East  and  West  and 
so  on.  We  are  convinced  that  this  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  helpful  for  the  development 
of  international  co-operation  and  for  the 
further  lessening  of  international  tension.” 
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